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q a jour of Belles Bettres. 


To ‘our FRIENDS AND PATRONS. 


wn of the Library is approaching 
, _ The as we have suffered much loss 
rs delaying to give notice of a wish 
s until another volume had made 
we thus early draw their atten- 
ito the subject. We do not wish to retain 
jy compulsion, and shall therefore be 
si to those .who are determined to with- 
au. to let us know before the end of the year. 
same, time, we candidly acknowledge 
ve of any such separation, and 
ie the union which has existed so happily 
ears, to continue until we mutually agree 

g it to successors. 


| painting encouraged, we unhesitat- 

appeal for aid, direct and collateral. That 
management is necessary, is shown by 

ihe disappearance of every other publication 

that has been attompted ona similar plan. Our 
Ueocenis legely attributable to the punctuality 
ros porn and future success can be gua- 
enly by continued punctuality. May 

we not ask of these also to assist in the exten- 
ion of our subscription list? There is not an 
idual who could not, if willing, obtain ove 
mt least, and as the work can be support- 
by an extensive and a paying list of 

s, we trust to hear favourably of this 


s 
face 


A Tete: intention of the publisher, if he finds 

ieelf warranted by the subscription list, to 
a fh 4 new and larger type for the ensuing 

umes. The most frequently repeated objec-' 

m to the work, that has reached our ears, has 

et the smallness of the type—that by candle 

it it injured the eyes, &c. This can be 

lied only of course by a larger type, which 

a heavy expenditure, but it will be 

incurred, if proper encouragement be 


me subject of delinquency in payment isa 
table one to all parties. We were in 
om the respectability of our subscrib- 
Bs generally, of never having to touch on the 
mjest—but the idea was falsely predicated. 
e money is due, which would be of vital 
8 to the establishment. We therefore 
ty and respectfully request remittances, 
sity compels to give notice, that those 
ie not pay up all arrearages for past years 
re ary next, will have their-names eras- 
our subscription books. This must not 
Somstrued into any threat, but simply as an 
seuncement of our deteFmination. The real 
re of the Library will have an opportunity 
' ng their friendship,—the merely pro- 
"™g Supporters (the non-paying) will excuse 
‘pious l.—pEc. 12, 1837. 


us, if, in these times of small “ promises to pay,” 
they be included in the list of those who are 
considered doubtful. 


» 


—<=—— 


EDITOR'S TABLE. =} se 


Fourth Volume of “ The: Doctor.”—The 
fourth volume of “The Doctor,’ (the edition 
of the Harpers embraced three only,) is, we 
are inclined to think, even more curious and 
entertaining than the former, and we shall en- 
deavour to make’ it apparent to our readers 
by printing the principal part of this as we 
did the former. The story of Dr. Dove and 
Deborah is not advanced a single day in the 
volume, which consists of rambling chapters as 
before, a huge emptying of the author’s. com- 
mon-place book, sentiments and opinions on 
literature and things i in general, no matter how 
diverse from the matter in hand. 

We beg the reader once for all to excuse the 
apparent nonsense for the sake of the under- 
current of thought; there is often more meant 
than at first meets the eye. 


CHAPTER CVI. 
The author apostrophises some of his Big! readers ; looks 


farther than they are likely to do, a ves them a just 
though melancholy exhortation to be oe while they 
may. 
Hark how tbe birds do sing, “_— 
And woods do me. 
All creatures have their joy, and man hath his: 


Yet, if we rightly measure, 
Man’s joy and pleasure 
Rather hereafter, than in present is. oa 
HEeRBert. 
Bertha, Arabella, Sarah, Mary, Caroline, Dorothea, 
i Elizabeth, Kate, Susan—how many answer to these 
names, each thinking that peradventure she may be the 
individual especially addressed 


Alcun’ é che risponde a chi nol chiama ;* 


you are looking with impatience for Deborah's wedding 
day, und are ready to inveigh against me for not imme- 
diately proceeding to that part of my story. = has 
Sir. William Davenant said, 


“Slow seems their speed whose thoughts before them 


run;” 


but it is true in one sense as applied to you, and - — 
other as applied to myself. To you my prugress a 
slow, because you are eager to arrive at what, sghtly 
considering it the most important point upon the whole 
journey of life, you may perhaps expect to prove the most 
interesting in this volume. Your have for- 
ward to that point and no farther. Mine travel 
it, and this, were there no other motive, would retard me 
now. You are thinking of the bride and bridegroom, and 
the bridesmaid, and the breakfast at the-vicarage and 
the wedding dinner at the Grange, and the Doncaster 
bells which rung that day to the doctor's ears the happi- 
est peal that ever saluted them, from St. "s tower, 
My thoughts are of a different complexion ; for where 
now are the joys and sorrows of that day, and where are 
all those by whom they were partaken! The elder Al- 
lisons have long since been gathered to their fathers. 








® Petrarch. 


See 


Betsey and her husband (whom at that day she had 
never seen,) are inhabitants of a distant churchyard. 
Mr. Bacon’s mortal part has mouldered in the same 
died with Margaret’s, The doctor has been laid beside 

3 and thither his aged widow Deborah was long 
se home, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 


“The deaths of some, and the marriages of others,” 
says Cowper, “make a new world of it every thirty 
years. Within that space of time the majority are = 
placed, and a new generation has succeeded. 
there one is permitted to stay longer, that there may pe 
be wanting a few grave Dons like myeelf to make the 
observation.” 


Man is a self-survivor ‘every year; 

Man like a stream is in perpetual flow. 
Death ’s a destroyer of quotidian prey: 

My youth, my noontide his, my yesterday ; 
The bold invader shares the present hour, 
Each moment on the foriner shuts the grave. 
While man is growing, life is in decrease, 
And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb. . 
Our birth is nothing but our death begun, 

As tapers waste that instant they take fire.* 


Yet infinitely short as the term of human life is, wher 
compared with time to come, it is not so in relation to 
time past. An hundred and forty of our own genera- 
tions carry us back. to the deluge, und: nine more of ante- 
dilavian measure to-the ereation—whieh to us is 
ginning of time;. for “ time itself is but a ; 
and upstart thing in respect of the Ancient of 
They who remember their grandfather, and seg 
ildren, Have seen persons belon, 
of apm nord: and he who attains the 
score has seen two generations pass away. “ 
world,” says Sir’ 
thesis in eternity, a short ii 
between such a state of duration as was 
may be after it.” There is no-time of life 
come capable of refiection, in which the world ter come 
must not to any considerate mind appear of more im- 
portance to us this,—no time in which.we have not 
a greater stake there. When we reach the threshold of 
old old age, all objects. of our carly affections have gone be- 
fore us, and in the common course of mortality a great 
proportion of the later. Not without reason. the wise 
compilers of our admirable liturgy place next in order 
after the form of matrimony, the services for the visita- 
tion and communion of the sick, and for the burial 
“ Sous sueh ideratii  deaply 
would not impress consi tons too 
upon the young and happy. ie gs it from me to ie. 
fuse bitters into the cup-of 
What the Spaniards call (which our die 
tionaries render “ discovery of deceit, the uct of unde- 
ceiving, of freeing from error,”—and for which if our 
lan has an equivalent word, it is not in my a 
bulary,)—that state of mind in. whieh we unde 
feelingly the vanity of human wishes, and the instability 
of earthly joys,—thut sad wisdom comes to all ye time ; 
but if it came too soon it would unfit us for this world’s 
business and the common intercourse of life. When it 
comes in due season it fits us for a higher intercourse 
and for a happier state of existence. 


CHAPTER CVI. 

The author ‘ntroduces his readers to a retired duchese, 
and sug; oe between her grace and the re- 
tired tob, cconist.. 

In midst of plenty 
Clin palnce rao worthy of your rae 


* Young. t Samuel Johuson the eldor. 





owe. 


~ 
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Bat he that can look sorrow in the face 
And not be daunted, he deserves the bays. 
This is prosperity, where'er we find 
A heavenly solace in an earthly miud. 
A Hues Crompton. 


There is a very pleasing passage in a letter of the 
Duchess of Somerset’s, written in the unreserved inti- 
macy of perfect friendship, without the slightest suspi- 
cion that it would ever find its way to the press. “’Tis 
true, my dear Lady Luxborough,” she says, “ times are 
changed with us, since no walk was long enough, or 
exercise painful enough to hurt us, as we childishly 
imagined; yet after a ball, or a masquerade, have we 
not come home very well contented to pull off our orna- 
ments and fine clothes, in order to go to rest? . Such, 
methinks, is the reception we naturally give to tho 
warnings of our bodily decays; they seem to undress us 
by degrees, to prepare us for a rest that will refresh us 
far more powerfully than any night's sitep could do. We 
shall then. find no weariness from the fatigues which 
either our bodies or our ninds have undergone ; but all 
tears shall be wiped from our eyes, and sorrow and cry- 
ing and pain shall be no more: ‘we shall thea without 
wearinéss move in our new vehicles, and transport our- 
selves from one part of the skies to another, with much 
more ease and volocity than we could have-done in the 
prime of our strength, upon the ficetest horses, the dis- 
tance ofa mile. This cheerful prospect enables us to 
gee our strength fail, and await the tokens of our ap- 
proaching dissolution with a kind of awful pleasure. I 
will ingenuously own to you, dear madam, that I expe- 
rience more truco happiness in the retired. manner of life 
that I have embraced, than I ever knew from all the 
aplendour.or flatteries of the world. There was always 
a void:; they could not satisfy a rational mind; and at 
the must heedless time of my youth, I well remember 
that I always looked forward with a kind of joy to a 
decent retreat when the evening of life should make it 
practicable.” 

“If one only anticipates far enough, one is sure to 
find comfort,” said a young moraliser, who was then for 
the first time experiencing some of the real evils of life. 
A sense ofits vanities taught the duchess that wisdom, 
before she was-visited with affliction. Frances, wife and 
‘widow of Algernon, seventh duke of Somerset, was a 
woman who might perhaps have been- happier in a 
humbler station, but could not have been mere uncor- 
tupted by the world. Her husband inherited from his 
father the honours of the Seymour, from his mother those 
of the-Percy family: but Lord Beauachamp— 


“Born with as much nobility as would, 
Divided, serve to make ten noblemen 
Without a herald; but with so much spirit 
And height of soul.as well might furnish twenty” —* 


Lord Beauchamp, I say, the son thus endowed, who 
should have succeeded to these accumulated honours, 
died on his travels at Bologna ef the small-pox, in the 
flowerof his -youth. His afflicted mother in reply toa 
letter.of consolation expressed herself thus: “The dear 
tamented son I have lest was the pride and joy of my 
heart ; but I hope:I may be the more easily excased for 
having looked on him in this light, since he was not so 
from the outward advantages he possessed, but from the 
virtues.and rectitude of his mind. The prospects which 
flattered me in regard te him, were not drawa from his 
distinguished rank, or from the beauty of his person ; 

from the hopes. that his example would have been 
serviceable to the cause of virtue, and would have shown 
the younger part of the world that it was possible to be 
cheerful without ~being foolish or-vicious, and to be re- 
ligious without severity or melancholy. His whole life 
was one -uninterrupted-course of duty and affection to 
his parents, and-when he found the hand of death upon 
him, -his only regret was to think on-the agonies which 
must rend their hearts ; for he was perfectly contented 
to leave the world, as his conscience did not reproach 
him with any presumptuous sins, and he hoped his errors 
would be forgiven. Thus he resigned his innocent soul 
into the hands of: his merciful-Creator,-on the evening 
of his birthday, which completed him nineteen.” 

In another letter she-says, “ when I Jost my dear, and 
‘by me ever-lamented son, every faculty to please (if ever 
I were possessed of any such) died with him. I have 
no longer any cheerful thoughts to communicate to my 
friends ; but as the joy and pride of my heart withers in 
his grave, my mind is contmually haanting those man. 
sions of the dead, and is but too inattentive to what 
— = — roe I have still daties and attach. 
ments which | ought to be, and'I hope I may truly say, 
I am, thankfal for. But'l enjoy all these hdessings with 


* Shirley. 


trembling and anxiety, for, after my dear Beaucham 
what human things can a permanent? Youth, 
beauty, virtue, health, were not sufficient to save him 
from the hand of death, and who then can think them- 
selves secure? These are the melancholy considerations 
which generally entertain my waking hours; though 
sometimes I am able to view the bright side of my fate, 
and ask myself for whom I grieve? only for myself? 
how narrow an affection does this imply! Could he 
have lived Jung as my fondest wish desired, what could 
I have asked at the end of that term more than the as- 
surance that he should be placed where 1 humbly hope, 
and confidently trust he is, beyond the reach of sorrow, 
sin, or sickness ?” 
I have said that this duchess; the Eusebia of Dr. Watts’ 
Miscellanies, and once more known as the Cleora of her 
then famous friend Mrs. Rowe's Letters, might perhaps 
have been happier in a humbler station : but she could 
not have been more meek and amiable, nor have possess- 
ed in a greater degree the Christian virtue of humility. 
She was one of the daughters and cohciresses of the 
Honourable Henry Thynne, and was of the bed-chamber 
to the Princess of Wales, in which office she continued 
after that princess became Queen Caroline. It was 
through her intercession that Savage’s life was spared. 
When the queen, being prejudiced against that wretched 
man, had refused to hear any application in his behalf, 
“she engaged in it,” says Johnson, “ with all the ten- 
derness that is excited by pity, and all the zeal that is 
kindled by generosity ; an advocate,” he calls her, “of 
rank too great to be rejected unheard, and of virtue too 
eminent to be heard without being believed.” Her hus- 
band’s father was commonly called the proud Duke of So- 
merset—an odigus designation, which could not have been 
obtained unless it had been richly deserved; but there 
are some evil examples which incidentally produce a 
good effect, and Lord Beaachamp, whose affability and 
amiable disposition endeared him té all by whom he was 
known, was perhaps more carefully instructed in the 
principles of Christian humility, and more sensible of 
their importance and their truth, because there was in 
his own family so glaring an instance of the folly and 
hatefulness of this preposterous and ridiculous sin. “It 
is a most terrible thing for his parents,” says Horace 
Walpole, “ Lord Beauchamp’s death; if they were out 
of the question, one could not be sorry for such a mortifi- 
cation to the pride of old Somerset. He has written the 
most shocking letter imaginable to poor Lord Hartford, 
telling him that it is a judgment upon him for all his un- 
dutifulness, and that he must always look upoa himself 
‘as the cause of his son’s death. rd Hartford is as 
good a man as lives, and has always been most unrea- 
sonably ili-treated by that old tyrant.” The duke was 
brute enough to say that his mother had sent him abroad 
to kill him. It was not his ‘mother’s fault that he had 
not been secured, as far as human precautions avail, 
against the formidable disease of which he died. Three 
years before that event she said in one of her letters, 
“Inoculation is at present more in fashion than ever ; 
half my acquaintance are shut up to nurse their child. 
ren, grand-children, nephews or nieces. I could be con- 
tent notwithstanding the fine weather to stay in town 
upon the same account, if I were happy enough to see 
my son desire it; but that is not the case, and at his 
age it must either be a voluntary act or left undone.” 
The proud duke lived to the great age of eighty-six, 
and his son died little more than twelve months after 
him, leaving an irreproachable name. The duchess sur- 
vived her son ten years, and her husband four. . Upon 
the duke’s death, the Seymour honours were divided be- 
tween two distant branches of that great and ancient 
house ; those of the Percys devolved to his only daughter 
and heiress the Lady Elizabeth, then wife of Sir Hugh 
Smithson, in whom the dukedom of Northumberland was 
afterwards revived. The widow passed the remainder 
of her days at a seat near Colnbrook, which her husband 
had purchased from Lord Bathurst, and had named Percy 
Lodge : Richkings was its former appellation. Pope in 
one of his letters calls it “* Lord Bathurst’s extravagante 
bergerie,” in allusion to the title of an old mock-romance. 
“ The environs,” says the duchess, “perfectly answer f 
that title, and come nearer to my idea of a scene in Ar- 
cadia than any place I ever saw: The house is old, but 
convenient ; and when you are got within the little pad- 
dock it stands on, you would believe youreelf un hundred 
miles from London, which I think a great addition to its 
beauty.” Moses Brown wrote a poem upon it, the duke 
and duchess having appointed him their laureate fur the 


not published till after the death of both, and was then 
Northumberland. If Olney had not a far greater poet 





nonce ; but though written by their command, it was 


inscribed to her daughter, at that time Countess of 



















































Brown. Shenstone’s ode on Rural Elegance » 
one of his latest a8, related cane 
Place. He inscribed it to the duchess, and 
ed “it to her in manuscript through their * 
Lady Luxborough, sister to Bolingbroke, “at 
much of her brother's talents, but nothing ~ eet 
great admirer of 


nature, 
The — was a 
poetry, but though pleased with the 
by the compliment, she told him that it} : 
some pain, and requested that wherever bu 
that of Perey Lodge occurred, he would oblips 
leaving a blank, without suspecting her of ap 
or false modesty, fur to that accusation she em 
ly plead not guilty. The idea he had formed. 
racter, he had taken, she said, from a parin 
whose good nature had warped her judge 
world in — since they could find no! 
poem, would blame the choice of the persons 
was inscribed, and draw mortifying compari 
wp Rap lady and the real one. “ But 
“have a more impartial judge to } 
my. friend or the worid-—and thet pr 
which, though it may flatter me I am not quiz 
as the world would represent, at the same {i 
admonishes me that I am still further from: 
person Lady Luxborough has drawn you in 
me.: I hope you will accept these reasons as the 
and most sincere sentiments of my mind, whic 
they are, though accompanied with the most 
sense of the honour you designed me.” by 
I have said something, and have yet more’ 
retired tubacconist ; and I will here deseril 
a retired duchess, of the same time and coun! 
from her own letters. Some of Plotarch’s par 
less apposite, and none of them in like manner 
pomieels to those of high station and ‘thossaie| 
egree. * Sh 
‘The duchess had acquired that taste for. 
dening, the honour of introducing which be 
Shenstone than to any other individual, and 
properly awarded to him by D’Israeli, one of 
just and generous of critical authors. » ; 
scribed the place of her retreat when it came 
possession ; “ It stands in a little paddock of 
mile and-a half round; which is laid out in the} 
of a French park, interspersed with woods 
There is a canal in it about twelve hundred yu 
and proportionably broad, which has.a s' 
ally running through it, and. is deep enough | 
pleasure-boat. It is well stocked- with earp: 
and at its upper end there is a greefi-honse, ¢ 
a collection of orange, my 1 
oleander trees, This is a very pesto my 
drink tea, play at cards, or sit in with a book‘ 
mer’s evening. In one of the woods (through 
there are winding paths,) there isa cave; ‘ hi I 
little more than a rude heap of stones, is’ 
charms for me. A spring gushes out at t 
which, falling into a basin (whose brim it o 
passes along a channel in the pavement, wher 
itself. The entrance to this recegs is overht 
periwinkle, and its top is shaded with beeché 
elms, and birch. There are several covered | 
and little arbours interwoven with lilacs, 
seringas and laurels; and seats under shady t 
posed all over the park. One great addition 
sure of living hore, is the gravelly svil; whie 
duy of rain (if it holds up only for two or th 
one may walk over without being wet ! 
shoes : and there is one gravel walk that eng 
the whole. We propose to make.an impra 
adding to the present nd_a little pasture farm 
just without the pale, use there is a Ver: 
of clear water which runs through the meadows 
our canal, and whose course winds in such #4 
that it is almost naturally a serpentine rivet, 
afraid I shall bave tired you with the description: 
appear to me beauties in out little possession : ye 
not help adding one convenience that attends it 
the eheap manner in which we os INC | 
requires a flock of sheep, who graze the lawns A® 
whilst these are feeding, their shepherd cleansat 
weeds that spring up in the gravel, and remo 
leaves or broken branches that would litter the’ 
“ On the spot where the now 
was formerly a chapel, dedicated to St. 
was certainly esteemed as a tutelar saint of ¥ 
Forest and iis purlieus, for the place we left 9 
nally a hermitage founded in honour of him. 
no relics of the saint; bat we have an old ¢c 
with many remains of the wit of my lord £ 





a 





to boast of, it might perhaps have boasted of Moses) visiters; who 





inscribed verees upon it. Here i# 


| 
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vq avarson, P Prior, Congreve, Gay, and, 
i no ieee, oF several fine ladies. I can- 

f the verses answered my expectation from 
snore: we have however all resolved to follow the 

to add some of our own to the collection. 

not be surprised at our courage for dar. 


ho} r such great narhes, I will transcribe 


Mt bea one which I think as good as any of 
ey on 


‘Who set the trees shall he remember 
Phat is in haste to sell the timber? 
then shall of thy woods remain, - 
~eapt the box that threw the main?’ 


only one added as yet by our company, 
e humerous at present.- I scarcely 
i is worth reading or not: 


Bathurst planted, first those shades arose ; 

hor and Pope have sung beneath these boughs ; 
Addison his moral theme pursued, 

+1 Gay has cheered the solitude.’ 


jwalk that Iam extremely partia] to, and 

ist called the Abbey-walk, since it is com- 
fo ly high beech trees, that form an arch 
length, exactly resembling a cloister. 


oF 


ie and is a statue; and about the middle a tolerably 


P| 


“ae 
‘ , 


ee | > 
f Nor yet 


with Windsor chairs round it: and I think, 
pereon of contemplative disposition, one would 
sly find a more venerable shade in any poetical de- 
inn.” 
g had amused herself with improving the grounds 
rey Lodge before her husband’s death, as much for 
delight as her own. 


¢ shady elms, my favourite trees, 
Which near my Percy's window grew, 
(Studions his leisure hours to please) 
idecked last year for smell and show; 
each a fragrant woodbine bound, 
with pinks the verdant mound. 
the areas left. ungraced 
’ Betwixt the borders and each tree: 
on them damask roses placed, 
hich rising in aot degree, 
ing lustre through the green 
uspads beauties te the a 


, when it became her own by the duke’s be- 
tyand fier home was thereby fixed upon the spot of 
thwhich she would have chosen for herself, the satis- 

on which she took in adding to it either beauty or 
inience, was enhanced by the reflection that in 
ming it she Was ut the same time showing her value 
7 ift, and her gratitude to the lamented giver. 
ry thing suid she, “ both within and without the 
ireminds me of my obligations to him; and I can- 
fm my eyes upon any object which is not an object 
@ goodness to me. And as I think it a duty while 
ses God to continue us here, not to let ourselves 
filo 2 stupid and unthankful melancholy, I endea- 
‘out such entertainments as my retirement, 


d my d Jord’s unmerited bounty, will admit of. 


ti 
oh the transport, most allied to song, 
In some fair villa’s peaceful bound, ¢ 
dich soft hints from nature’s tongue, 
bid Arcadia bloom around : 
Mhether we fringe the sloping hill, 
» Ur smooth below the verdant mead ; 
meather we break the falling rill, 
» Or through meandering mazes lead ; 
the horrid bramble’s rcom 
md ¢ reless groups of roses bloom ; 
a! some sheltered lake serene 


ees Bowers, woods, and spires, and brighten all the 


’ disposal of the rural hour! 
-» beauties never known to cloy! 

minle worth and genius haunt the favoured bower, 
and every gentle breast partakes the joy. 

mile charity at eve surveys the swain, 

Baabled by these toils to cheer 

train of helpless ‘infants dear, 

Speed whistling home across the plain; 

Yagrant luxury, hér handmaid grown, 
half her graceless deeds atone, 
a Sangg bounteous work, and ranks it with her 


was. too far advanced in life to find any 


a @njoyment in her occupations, which her own 


*® Shenstone. 


poet described in these stanzas, and which he @lt him. 
self only by an effort of reflection. But if there not 
the excitement of hope, there was the satisfaction of 
giving useful employment to honest industry. “ When 
one comes,” said she, “to the last broken arches of| 
Mirza’s bridge, rest from pain must bound our ambition, 
for pleasure is not to be-expected in this world. I have 
tio more notion of laying schemes to be executed six 
months, than I have six yeats hence;- and this I believe 
helps to keep my spirits in an even state of cheerfulness 
to enjoy the satisfactions that present themselves, with- 
out anxious solicitude about their duration. As our 
journey Seems approaching towards the verge of life, is 
it not more natural to cast our eyes to the prospect be- 
yond it, than by a retrospective view to recall the trou- 
blesome trifles that ever made our road difficult or dan- 
gerous? Methinks it would be imitating Lot’s wife 
(whose history is not recorded as an example for us to 
follow), to want to look back upon the miserable scene 
we are so near escaping from.” 

In another letter to the same old friend she says, “I 
have a regular, and I hope a religious family. My wo- 
man, though she has not lived with me quite three years, 
had before lived. twenty-three betwixt Lord Grantham’s 
and Lady Cowper’s ; my housekeeper has been a servant 
as long; the person who takes iu my accounts, pays my 
bills, and overlooks the men within doors, has been in 
the family thirteen years; and the other, who has lived 
ten, has the care of the stables and every thing without. 
I rise at seven, but do not go down till nine, when the 
bell rings, and my whole family meet me at chapel. 
After prayers we go to breakfast; any friend who hap- 
pens to be there, myself, and my chaplain, have ours in 
the little library; the others in their respective eating- 
rooms. About eleven, if the weather permits, we gu to 
walk in the park, or take the air in the coach; but if it 
be too bad for either, we return to our various occupa- 
tions. At three we dine, sit perhaps near an hoir after- 
wards, then separate till we meet at eight for prayers; 
after which we adjourn again to the library, w 
somebody reads aloud (unless some stranger comes who 
chooses cards) until half past nine, when we sup, ‘and 
always part before eleven. This to the fine would sound 
a melancholy monastic life; and 1 cannot be supposed 
to have chosen it from ignorance of the splendour and 
gaiety of a court, but from a thorough experience that 
they can give no solid happiness; and I find myself more 
calmly pleased in my present way of living, and more 
truly contented, than ever I was in the bloom and pomp 
of my youth. I am no longer dubious’what point to 
pursue. There is but one proper for the decline of life, 
and indeed the only one worth the anxiety of a rational 
creature at“any age; but how do the fire of youth and 
flattery of the world blind our eyes, and mislead our 
fancies, after a thousand imaginary pleasures which arc 
sure to disappoint us in the end !" 

The duchess was a person whose moral constitation 
had not been injurgd by the atmosphere of a court. But 
though she kept aloof from its intrigues, and had-ac- 
quired even a distaste for its vanities, she retained 
always an affectionate regard for Queen Caroline’s me- 
mory. “I should have been glad,” she says to Lady 
Pomfret, “to have shared your reverence and have in- 
dulged my own at Blansfelden, while you wore overlook- 
ing the fields and the shades where our late mistress 
had passed the first scenes of her life, before the cares 
of royalty had clouded the natural vivacity of her tem- 
per, or the disguise which greatness is often forced to 
wear, had veiled any of her native goodness ; and cer- 
tainly she had a greater stock of both than is often found 
in any rank.” She could never think of her without a 
sigh, she said. The most amiable mistress, she calls 
her, that ever adorned a court, and so fitted to charm 
in society, that it was impossible not to grudge her to 
that life which involved her in cares, and encom 
her with such a cloud of different people, that her real 
lustre could not always reach those who perhaps had 
the most pleasure in it. 

Before the loss of her son (from which the duchess 
néver entirely recovered), her spirits had been affected 
by the state of her husband’s health. “The many soli- 
tary hours I pass in a day,” she says, “and the melan- 
choly employment of attending a person in his suffer. 
ings, to whom T owe every happiness I enjoy, cannot 
furnish me with many smiling ideas relating to this 
world.” The country in its wintry appearances accord- 
éd with her feelings, “where,” said she, “every thin 
around instructs me that decay is the lot of all crea 
beings ; where every tree out its naked arms to 
testify the solemn truth, which I thank heaven I feel no 
pain im assenting to. It has long been my fixed opinion, 
that in‘the latter part of life, ohee the duties owing to 











a family no longer call upon us to act on the public stage 


of life, it is not only more decent, bat infinitely more 
eligible, to live in an absolute retiremént. However, 
\this is net the general opinion of the world, and there- 
fore I eonelude that it is better it is not so, since Provi- 
dence undoubtedly orders better for us than we are able 
to do for ourselves.” : 
_ Daring the latter years of her life, however, she en- 
joyed that absolute retirement which was her heart's 
desire. But the peaceful mansion in whict this wise 
and amiable woman passed her latter years was, after 
her decease, inhabited by one of these men who insulfed 
public decency Y the open and ostentatious protigsey 
of their lives. Mrs. Carter, writing from the le inn 
at Marlboreugh, which had not long before been one of 
the residences of the Seymour family, says, “This house 

I consider with great respect and veneration, not with- 
out a strong mixture of regret, that what was once the 
elegant abode of virtue and genius, and honoured by the _ 
conversation of the Duchess of Somerset and Mrs.. Rowe, 
should now resound with all the disorderly and riotous 
clamour of an inn. And yet its fate is more eligible 
than that of Percy Lodge,.as it stands the chance of re- 
ceiving indifferently good and bad people, and is not 
destined to-be-the constant reception of shocking, profli- 
gate vice.” 

(To be continued.) 


The Ex-Queen of Holland.—The readers of 
this Library who remember. our translation of 
the Memoirs. of: the Duchess of St.. Leu, will 
peruse with interest the following from the 
latest London Atheneum :. 


ve 

“ A telegraphic despatch reached thé French govern- 
ment on Sunday, announcing the death of the Dachess- 
de Saint Leu, who expired on the Sth instant, at five — 
o’clock in the morning, at Arenenberg, in. Switzerland. 
Hortense Eugenie de Beauharnais was born at Paris on 
the 10th April, 1783. She was the daughter of Viscount: 
Alexandre de Beauharnais, who died on the scaffold in: 
1793, and of Josephine Taschet de la Pagerie, subse- 
quently married to the Emperor Napoleon. On the 4th- 
of January, 1802, she was married to Louis Bonaparte,. 
a match effected through the influence of her mother, 
which wasa source of domestic antiappiness to both parties. 
Both before the nuptials, and during the ceremony, they: 
felt that they could never agree, and yet they complitd 
with the wish of Josephine and the will of her husband. 
From the 4th of January, £802,.to Septomber, 1807; when- 
they finally separated, they lived — scarcely four” 
months, at three long intervals. Three ehildren were: 
the issue of this marriage. The eldest, Napoleon Charles, 
died in- Holland in May, 1807. The second, Napoleon 
Louis, was christened at St. Cloud, by Pope Pius VII. 
He was killed in the insurreetion which took place in: 
Romagna, in 1832. The third son, Charles Louis Napo- 
leon, is the youth who made the last:attemptat Stras-. 
bourg. On Louis Bonaparte’s arrival at Rome, in Sep-. 
tember, 1814, he insisted upon his eldest som being sent 
to him. Hortense refusing to part. with either of them,. 
he applied to-the tribunals, which,-after much disctis- 
sion, issued-a decree in his-faveur. Napoleon had, ia ~ 
the mean time, reaseended the throne, and it was only 
on his second-abdication that young Napoleon Louis was. 
restored to his father. Hortense’s health bad long been- 
declining, but-her death has been hastened by the alarm 
and er Papeares by her son's rash expedition. to Al 
sace, and his subsequent i 
Duchess de Saint Leu, which she-had borne. since the 
fall of the one is derived from the.estate of St. 
near Paris, whieh, after being the property of Louis Bo - 
naparte, was purchased by the late Duke de Bourbon, 
and by him left to Madame de Feuchéres, who-has 
a part of it. On his abdication, Louis Bonaparte as- 
sumed the title of Court de Saint Leu, under which he 
was wont to travel. It was by Louis XVIII. that 
tense was created Duchess de Saint Leu. It i 
stood that the late duchess left directions that 
be placed in the same vault with her- mother, the Em- 
press Josephine, whois buried at Reuil, a village 
pear Malmaison,.and about three leagues from. 
The chief di will be. with respect to 
her son, Prince is, to. attend her remains to: 
grave, under the circumstances in which he-stands 
wards the present King of the French. 


_ Milman. —The Gems-of Beauty,. for 18; 
contains the following notice of the | 

“Mr. Milman is still the Vicar of St. Mary, 
ing (?) and in that town he continues to.reside.. 


imprisonment. The title of . 





oy 


tPhe Bourwsal of Belles BWettres. 


lain matter-of-fact details of military life.” Here sure- 
ly are golden promises ;—yet Mr. Colburn’s additions 
alone would be temptation enough for a season. Amon 
them are the Eleven Years’ Voyages of H. M.S. Adven- 
ture and Beagle, by Captains King and Fitzroy—The 
Life and Cactieniianen of Admiral the Earl St. Vin- 
cent, by Capt. Brenton, R. N.—Memoirs of the Count of 
George 1V.—-Portraitures of his Cotemporaries, by 
Henry L. Bulwer*+Memoirs of General Holt, by him- 
self—of the Duchess of St. Albuns, by Miss Sheridan— 
The Travels of Marshal Marmont into Hungary, &c.— 
of Prince Puckler Muskau in Egypt—the Rhone end the 
Carthusian. Deserts, by Miss Pardoe—A Yeat in South 
America, by the Hon. P. C. Scarlett—Woman and her 
Master, by Lady Morgan—The Fanqui in China, by a 
late resident; together with novels, &c., by the author 
of * Tremaine,” of “* The Subalterr,” of “ Cavendish,” of 
“The Désennuyée,” “The Peeress,” Theodore Hook, 
Douglas Jerrold, Lady C. Bury, Mrs. Gore, Lady Step- 
ney, Captains Marryat and Chamier, Horace Smith, &c. 











described as an eloquent preacher, and a zealous clergy- 
man. In person he is tall; his countenance 1s fine and 
expressive ; his manners are distant and reserved ; and, 
however different he may be in the-society of bis friends, 
he is described ‘by those who have but little intercourse 
with him, as perpetually reminding them that he isa 
\dignitary of the church to which he belongs; and that he 
is inilisposed to touch any thing “ common or unclean.” 


tion. The terms are $100 session of fr 
this is in full for board, late gc eal bf 
instruction in the Classics, Ma 
Zageras, Se: reac] student is expected 
own dormitory, t who do bay. $6 a 
extra. Mare’ ininute Snforeeatant pr i 
course of study, references, &c., may be 
ea! “which may be had in Ph 
store of Mr. James Whetham, 22 South 
in New York, at Messrs. Swords, & 
us, Ny xp vba Bordentown. — “ee 
w of the references are given below. mes 
have wd some = wards at the Institute dur 
year :-—J. cKnight, +» Lucien 3 
J. W. N pew ag S 
N. J.; Right Rev. G. W. Ho 
Burlington; Right Rev. R. T. Onde 
Berrian, Asaph Stone, R. Brown, S, Leary 
Y.; Rev. Mr. Henderson, E. E. Boudinet, 
Esqrs., Newark; J. Parsons, Esq., Patersg 


Littell’s Museum has‘been resuscitated, a new 
number having just been laid on our table; the 
editor will endeavour to issue three more dur- 
ing December, to make a single volume for 
1837, for which subscribers will be asked to 
pay three dollars; hereafter it is to be publish- 
ed, he says, with regularity. 

Literature, Politics. —This is the era of poli- 
‘ties, congress, legislatures, conventions; of re- 


porters, letter-writers, newsmongers ; topics of 
Jocal interest; a civil war in Canada, likely to 
prove of immensé importance to the inhabitants, 
and of great interest to her neighbours—all 
these matters abstract-in some measure the at- 
tention of the mass ‘from ‘literature; literary 
periodicals do not flourish to the same extent, 
or ‘rather they are ‘less sought after at such 
times than in periods of settled prosperity and 
‘less excitement. ‘Phere isa large class of per- 
“sons, however, whodonot mix with and have little 
taste for the topics of the moment, to whom 
this work is more congenial than a political 
newspaper; these we shall-use every exertion 
to gratify, by catering ’for‘their literary propen- 
sities the best new books which appear, to be 
sead this winter at their firesides. ‘Fo these we 
look for support and -approbation, and would 
ask all such:to remember that we -have no ob- 
jection to receive from their assistance and re- 
commendation the names of their friends of eon- 
genia) pursuits, for the coming volume of 1839; 
we shall need several hundred new patrons to 
supply the place of these who forget that print- 
ers and editors must live, and who.will be pruned 
from our extensive tree of subscribers in a week 
or two. 

Novelties.— We have'kept pace with the Lon- 
don publishing announcements to the arrrival of 
the packet ship Roscoe, bringing us our English 
periodicals to the 25th of October. These con- 
4ain lists of books in progress sufficient to make 
us-on this side ‘the water desirous of a close ac- 
quaintance with the trade. It will be seen by 
the following that “ Waldie” is not likely to dic 
for want of food. Messrs. .Longman:alone will 
publish during the season— 


Athens and Sparta, their Private Manners and Public 
Anstitutions, by Mr. St. John—Essays on Natural His- 
4ory, by:C. Waterton, of Walton -Hall—A Life of Ed- 
ward, First Earl of Clarendon, by T.-H. Lister—A His- 
tory of Prices, with reference to -the Causes of their 
Principal Variations from'1792, by T. Tooke—A History 
of English Literature, by the elder D’Israeli—Rural Lite 
in England, by:‘W. Howitt—a new novel by Mrs. Bray, 
and other less important works. Mr. Murray promises 
the Lafe of Admiral the Earl Howe, by Sir John Bar. 
row—Memoirs of the Life of William Wilberforce, by 
his Sons—The Remains of the late Lord Royston, with 
a Memoir, by the Rev. H. Pepys—The Silurian System 
of Rocks, by R. 1. Murchison—An Account of the Pri 
vate Life, Manners, &c.,-of the Ancient Egyptians, by 
J. G. Wilkinson—A-Continuation of the Home Toar, by 
Sir George Head. Mr. Moxon announces a new aud 
illustrated edition of the Poetical Works of Thomas 
Campbell, uniform with Rogers’s Poems—The Rev. 
Egerton Beydges, a new and uniform edition of his late 
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latest dates. 


Gentry, Vol. If. 
I., 8vo. The Child’s Fairy Library, 
ship’s Offering, 1838. 

cated, by the Re 


ries Ist. 


cana, Part 1V., (being Kirby on Insects,) 4to. 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


cashier of the bank. 


Nov. 16,—A. Walthour, Cool Springs, Ga. 

—— 24,—Edward Chapman, Georgetown, D. C. 
—— 12,—I. K. Finly Noles, Michigan. 

—— 24,—I. L. Carleton, P. M., Bath, N. H. 
—— 24,—Jno. C. Porter, Sublett’s Tavern, Va. 
—— 25,—W. H. Imlay, Esq., Hartford, Ct. 
—— 20,—Moody Pillsbury, Bucksport, Me. 
—— 20,—Joseph Bradby, Bucksport, Me. 

—— 28,—James W. Chapman, Montrose, Pa. 
—— 15,—Thomas Armstrong, Chicago, II. 


~—+ 22,—-Jas, Byers, Mount Monroe, N.C. 
—— 23,—Jas. M‘Intosh, Bytown, late Original, U. C. 
»—Jos. Tardeff, Quebec, L. C. 
»—A. S. Kellogg, Detroit, Mich. 
»—Post Librarian, Fort Winnebago, W. T. 
27,—W. C. Thomas, Columbus, O. 
. .2,—H. E. Shoemaker, Muncy, Pa. 
2,—Jos. W. Robinson, Washington, Ga. 
4,—A. C. Nowland, Cecilton, Md. 
4—Thomas P. Hunnicutt, Comanswell, Va. 


who should be credited. For want of this in 


have paid. ~ 
—— 
BORDENTOWN INSTITUTE. 
Rev. Edwin Arnold, D. C. L., Principal. 


stitution was held on Friday, the 29th September. 
The gratuitous expression from parents and other 


ed exertion in their respective 
sion will commence on the first Monday in November. 


tending the limit of the number of pupils to be received, 


List of New Books published in London to the 


The Poetical Works of Robert Southey, LL.D., Vol. I. 
containing Joan of Arc, 8vo, History of the Landed 
Turner’s Chemistry, 6th edition, Part 
Friend- 
e Protestant Missions Vindi- 
v. J. Hough, 8vo. Shipman’s Attorney’s 
New Pocket Book, 12mv. Richardson’s Fauna Ameri- 


> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 


—— 9,—Treasurer, Post Librarian, F.Winnebago,W.T. 
—— 23,—R.C.Watson, P.M., Turner’s Cross Rroads, N.C. 


Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subscribers 


formation, hills are sometimes sent to those who 


The semi-annual examination of the pupils of this in. 


pa-| States, and a specimen will be sent to ge 
trons of the Institute, who were present, of the highest 
satisfaction at the proofs exhibited of faithful teaching 
ind sound scholarship, was alike gratifying to the in- 
ztructers and pupils; and will stimulate both to increas. 

i i The winter ses- 


Additional buildings are in the course of erectiun, and 
other arrangements in progress, not with a view of ex- 


La Rue, Albany, N. Y.; Right Rev. HY 
Hon. Joseph Hopkinson, C. J. ] 
A. E. Berie, ts., Philadelphia; J, 
Harrisburg ; P. Bowdoin, Esq., Eastvi 9 
E. Ashe, Fayetteville, N. C.: Right Rev, Dr, 
*fleigh; Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, Charleston; 
Esq., Hon. R. Y. Hayne, Hon. Judge Lee, 
Mr. Field, Greenville, S.C.; G. Jobes, M. D, 
Dr. Waring, Del.; G. Waldbury, Esq., Cather 
M. Heras, Esq., Mexico; A. Maret Jos. La 
De Gaalon, Esqrs., New Orleans; C. De Ga 
Martinique; &c. &c. 

The following persons, who are 
character and reputation of the Institute, 
consulted, viz. Burlington, N. J., Right 
Doane, Hon. G. D. Wall; the clerical men 
diocese of N. J.; New York, Right Rev. By 
donk, Rev. Dr. Berrian, Rev. Mr. Bayard, Ret 
tingham, of the Theological Seminary; P 
Right Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, Rev. Dr. Ting 
Boyd, Hon. Joseph Hopkinson, Lawrence 
Wells, W. J. Watson, J. Moses, J. Gratz. 
Esqrs.; Raleigh, N.C., Right Rev. Dr Jue 
ton, J. C., Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, Rev. Di 
Rev. C. Hanckell, Hon. R. Y. Hayne, Wm 1 
Hen. Thomas Lee, Hon. Alfred Hager; Aw 
G. D. Winter, Esq.; St. Mary’s, Geo. 
Esq. ; Natchez, Mississippi, Hon. Geo. 
Pinckneyville, Miss., J. F. Carmichael, 
Orleans, ‘La., Joseph Lovell, Achille Mt 
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SMALL NOTES) 


For Corporations, Loans, Publied 
Merchants, Manufacturers a: 


Who propose issuing due bills, or other evider 
from five cents ——< to five dolldrs, bean 
[cuted on fine bank post papét, at Manets’s Xj 
Press, No. 42 Cursnut Pinte ly ts ADELPHIA 
scriber is extensively prepared to fui re 
large or small quantities, inthe most beauli 
printing. Their cheapness as documents 
difficulty of counterfeiting them, and the 
promptness with which any order, however faij 
executed, obtain the general preference for th 
phic notes. The dies, ends, ornaments, &c, af 
for the exclusive use of the subscriber, in 
blishment, and being never sold or delive 
son, they are therefore not in the possession 6 
else. The common types can be had at any fo 
can be imitated by every boy in a. printi 
with these notes the case is exactly the rew 
subscriber has supplied a large number of | 
Companies, Corporations, and. i 


4 
5° 


apply post. paid. . Notes can be furnished of 
.124, 25 and 50 cents, and one, two, three, am 
dollars. As the ornaments for these are alread] 
no delay can occur in executing an order. 
the notes will be carefully boxed up and sent! 
veyance that may be ordered: 


STEEL-ENGRAVED NOTE 


> 


from steel plates executed in the highest styl 
note engraving, are also furnished on the best ® 
paper, the reading part filled up to order, gi 
benefit of the exquisite engraving, without a 
for it. The subscriber can furnish notes or GOs 
a large variety of these steel plates. F 
MORRIS, _ 


E. 
Dec. 1837. 42 Chesnut street, Phi 


father’s works—and from a letter addressed by Mr. 
O'Connell to the people of Athlone, we learn, that his 
,#on John ‘has “gone to France to make researches in 
the War Offiee, for decuments respecting + The Irish 
Brigade,’ in the French service, in an endeavour to 
rescue from oblivion a body of brave and faithful men, 
whose history mingles the chivalry of romance with the 
2 


(40,) but to render the accommodations more complete, 
and thus increase not only the general advantages of the 
Institute, but the conxenicnce and comfort of its in- 
mates. 
‘There will be only six vacancies next session, and 
therefore parents who may desire to secure the admit- 
tance of their sons would do well to make early applica- 











